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“THE MIDDLE EAST: BRITISH-AMERICAN CLASH?” 


ANNOUNCER: TOWN MEETING tonight spans the Atlantic by means of a two-way 
transotéan circuit to bring you the views of British and American observers on the 
current spot of world tension -- the Middle East, This program has been arranged 
in cooperation with the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Freedom of expression always has been a cherished tradition of the people of 
Britain and the United States -- a tradition which has taken form through every 
medium of communication -- and tonight our two countries are united by radio for a 
frank exchange of opinion on a subject of paramount concern on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Town Hall in New York -- founded some sixty years ago as a sounding board 
for public expression -- staunchly adheres to the belief that we can contribute to 
mutual understanding of these complex problems by talking them over on a people-to= 
people basis such as we are doing tonight. 

Now to preside as moderator of our discussion, here is Shepherd L, Witman, 
Director of Residential Seminars on World Affairs, Dre Witman! 

DR. WITMAN: Good evening, friends, The world has, for some time, watched 
with anxiety the development of tension in the Middle East. Not since the days prior 
to World War II have we seen relations between countries so strained as those which, 
unfortunately, exist now between Israel and the Arab States. We are confronted with 
a crisis which has brought about a wide divergence of thinking on the part of our 
people -- indeed, of our own government, And it reaches far beyond that. There are 
those who contend that the views of Britain and America foreshadow a conflict of 
policy between the Western powers, which would add to the complexities of an already 
existing tense problen,. 

In an effort to measure whatever differences may exist and to try to find some 
basis for common understanding, Town Hall and ABC in New York and the BBC in London 

have linked their facilities for this transatlantic discussion of our respective 
attitudes toward the Middle East. 

Here in our New York Studio are attorney Bartley Crum and Garland Evans Hopkins 
whom you will hear shortly. Seated in London with Yale Newman are two British speakers 
well qualified to explore this problem with us. We shall first call upon Stephen 
Longrigg and Kingsley Martin. Come in -- Yale Newman in London! 

MR. NEWMAN: Thank you, Mr. Witman, and good evening from London. The Middle 
Fast quandry, as seen from this side of the Atlantic, is three-fold. One, how to 
maintain the goodwill of largely pro-Israel America in this election year. Two, how 
to protect and preserve British oil interests in the Arab world and, three, how to 
pursue these interests without upsetting the peace and growing nationalistic and tense 
Middle East. Bluntly stated, Britain can't afford to offend Arab leaders. It mst 
be remembered that it is Arab oil that turns the wheels of British industry and moti~ 
vates its military machine. At all costs, Britain intends to keep that machine 
running even if it means a clash with the United States on Israel, Anglo-American 
differences have already clashed in Saudi Arabia where American oil revenue has been 
used by King Sauito finance his current anti-British campaign, The question tonight 
is, how can we avoid further clashes that are bound to effect not only the stability 
of the Middle East, but possibly the peace of the world? 

Perhaps our first speaker, Brigadier Stephen Longrigg, can shed some light on 
the problem tonight. Brigadier Longrigg is a soldier, statesman and author who has 
had intimate knowledge of the Middle East and its problems. He was a Senior Officer 
in the Iraq Government when it was under British rule. He was an official of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company until 1951 and from 1942 to 1944, he was Governor of Eritrea, 
Brigadier Longrigg$ 
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BRIG. LONGRIGG: If an American and an Englishman sit down and ask themselves 
and each other: "What is our and your overall view of what we want to be and do in 
the Middle East?" the replies, I believe, will be almost identical. Both entirely 
realize, by now, in the light of all history and in that of unchanging strategic needs, 
that the Middle East, that is, Libya to Iran -- Turkey to Aden -- is a vital stratepic 
political area in terms of world policy. Therefore, both want it to be stable, safe, 
progressive, prosperous, with its nations behaving as good members of international 
society. We would like it, as an-area, self-respecting and as far as possible, self= 
protecting, willing to keep up on equal terms with its friends outside to keep the 
peace and repel aggressors from outside -- which really means the U.S.S.R. And we 
both want it in an atmosphere of goodwill, to be allowed to pursue our industrial 
interests according to arrangements, notably arrangements freely and openly made with 
the governments, That means to go on extracting and exporting oil, to the enormous 
advantage of the lucky states who possess deposits. 

That's a very broad picture. It doesn't reveal any differences between us at 
all. We can both subscribe to every word. Very well, why are there any differences? 
Partly because we're human and when you're human and live together, you do have passing 
tiffs and divergencies especially if, in spite of a common language, you're really 
quite different people with different histories and backgrounds. Both sides have their 
predilections and their prejudices, There may be a touch here and there of jealousy, 
impatienceand sheer misunderstanding. Moreover, within the broad picture, there's room, 
of course, for a lot of detail, some of it highly important detail -- and one can't 
guarantee perfect agreement in it all, especially on what to do about it, and when. 

I'm not thinking so mch of specific clashes of interest as if, for example, a 
British and American firm both very badly wanted the same contract or concession; or 
if a Middle Eastern Government, for some reason, favored one of us and disliked the 
other. I'm thinking more of our habitual attitudes, for example, such things as 
colonies, against which Americans are apt to inhibit strongly while we think that our 
colonial record was and is admirable. I'm thinking also of the pressure groups -- 
for instance, the Zionist pressure group in the United States -- which can greatly 
affect national policy and which, in my opinion, are capable of pushing that policy 
right off the track of wisdom and even of national self-interest -- and we know that 
that phenomenon is by no means identical in the two countries. Add to that, that we 
have different existing commitments in the Middle East -- commitments on our side to 
some very old friends like the Persian Gulf sheikhs, or the Southern Sudanis ; after 
all, Great Britain has been in and around the Middle East for centuries and that, in 
itself, produces results which are very, very real in the field of attachments, friend= 
ships, beliefs -- and, incidentally, deep knowledge and experience which a newcomer 

ways possess, 
saeces a NEWMAN: “Thank you, Brigadier Longrigg. Our next speaker sees the problem 
in a different light. He is Kingsley Martin, the distinguished editor of the weekly 
magazine "New Statesman and Nation." Mr. Martin is no stranger in America, having 
studied at Princeton University, where he received a Master of Arts Degree. Between 
editing the "New Statesman" and globe-trotting, Mr. Martin has written a number of 
political science books, including, "Harold Laski: A Memoir. 

MR. MARTIN: The Western powers are in the Middle East for two reasons =~ 
strategy and oil, Of course Western soldiers, travellers, officials and businessmen 
are fond of Arab people, they admire their way of life and desire the prosperity of 
the Arab world, But these are only incidental to their main purpose, which has Pees 
to extract oil at profitable rates, and to build bases in an area which eae ones Y> 
in days before the H-bomb, has always been considered vital to the security of Western 
empires, In the last generation an extremely complicated tripartite Aang has 
arisen in which the contestants have been British oil interests, American oi 
interests and Arab rulers, who are also at odds with each other. of oanoe 

Nationalist sentiment has been awakened in the Middle East am 4 al se: 
most other colonial areas, It is profoundly anti-Western; just as it a a pe Yea 
shown itself to be in India and the Far East, It responds mich too readily 
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comfort, to the Soviet approach, There is no backlog of Russian colonialism to ham- 
per its progress in the ways there is to interfere with British propaganda and Western 
propaganda, The Western powers are at a loss to meet this new situation, They have 
always assumed that the Arabs would follow Western leaders and take their marching 
orders from Western foreign offices. Consequently, the West often seems to have 
nothing on which to build in the Middle East, except our prestige, the remnants of 

our military force, and our dubious friendships with Arab chiefs which are founded 
partly on sentiment but more on oil royalties. These Arab leaders are, in many 

cases, no longer representatives of their own countrymen. The Baghdad Pact, which 

was conceived in the United States but brought to birth by the British, has finally 
shown that this outlook is out of date. Even I, on various short visits to the Middle 
East, know that countries like Iraq and Jordan have not the remotest intention and | 
never have had the remotest intention of being made into battlegrounds in a war against 
the Soviet Union, In every conversation I have had, I have been told the same thing -- | 
the arms are wanted, not for defense of the West, but for a war of revenge against 
Israel, 

The British and Americans could perhaps meet the New Middle Eastern situa- | 
tion if they could agree. They do not agree. In the recent Washington Conferences 
no progress at all seems to have been made towards ending the imbroglio in Saudi 
Arabia. When the Anglo-American communique delcares that the differences "can be re= | 
solved through friendly discussions," everyone in the know is aware that this means 
that there is a deadlock, 

If the British and Americans could realize that the Middle Eastern situation 
is not a military situation at all, but a contest for the goodwill of the Arab peoples, 
they might regain the ground that they are now so rapidly losing. They would have 
totally to abandon dangerous and provocative schemes like the Baghdad Pact and seek 
to heal the divisions in the Arab world, If Arab unity could be established and a 
really big scheme worked out for pooling oil royalties by Anglo=American agreement 
and Anglo-American aid and using them for the development of the Middle East, then 
the whole picture might still be changed, 

MR. NEWMAN: Thank you, Mr, Martin. Now we'll return to New York to hear 
from our guests over there, 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you for those statements from London. And y 
from the American side, First we'll hear from Bartley C, Crum, Mr. craate 3 ta 
prominent lawyer and he served on the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine 
reporting his experience with the committee in his book, “Behind the Silken Curtain." / 
Mr. Crum received the 1949 "One World" award for his outstanding work towards civil 
rights and international justice, Mr, Bartley Crim, may we hear from you! 

MR. CRUM: Our subject, "The Middle East: British-American Clash?" -- is one 
which has evoked widespread surmise throughout the world, but I believe that the real 
clash is not between Britain and America, but is rather between the Communists and 
the Western world, It is evident, I think, that a threat to world peace exists by 
reason of the admitted shipment to Egypt by Czechoslovakia of Migs, and the reported 
training of young Egyptians in the use of Soviet submarines, This threat requires, I 
believe, that the British and American Governments should certainly try to work out 
a joint policy and to avert any difference in policy between the respective countries 
The recent visit of British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, to our country certainly 
indicates the desire of Her Majesty's Government to evolve a joint British and Ameri 
policy in that troubled area of the earth, ge 

As an American and as a non-Jew, I have long felt tha 
the United States, of Britain and, indeed, of the Weatere ean oes va ietereete os da 
by helping to strengthen and to develop the only democratic aeeiat now i =e 
the Middle East, namely, the State of I y existing in 

»! Y» of Israel, This, of course, does not and should 
not foreclose similar help to the Arab States, : ‘ 

I do not believe, then, that there is basic clash i 
the British Government and the American Gogeekanae -- at Latte at eee ee 
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goal, namely, the lifting of the living standards of all of the peoples of that 
area, Arabs and Jews alike, 

There has been, of course, in past years, a differerce in the approach to the 
problem, The United States has felt, I think, that the interests of this country 
and the Western world could best be served by helping Israel to become, so to speak, 
a show window of what democratic values can bring to an area which has been submerged 
in feudalism for so many hundreds of years, 

Britain, on its part, has sought to maintain an attitude of impartiality. 

But so far as I know, there has never been any taking of sides by the United States 
as against the Arabs, it being the conviction of those who expressed our American 
policy, that helping Israel ultimately means helping the Arab peoples as well towards 
self-government and towards freedom, 

The intervention of the Soviet Union through a satellite government, Czecho= 
slovakia, in the affairs of the Middle East, has, of course, highlighted the entire 
problem and makes a solution imperative. It seems to me that in view of this threat, 
the immediate step is for the United States to enter into a security pact with Israel, 
guaranteeing its borders against aggression, and furnishing Israel with such de- 
fensive arms as are needful to offset the weapons of aggression provided by the 
Communists to Egypt. At the same time, America should offer similar security pacts 
to the Arab States, Such mtual security pacts, plus defensive armaments would, in 
my judgment, maintain the balance which is needed in providing time for the peaceful 
evolution of both the Arab and Jewish peoples into modern democratic societies. 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you, Mr. Crum. And now we will hear from Dr, Hopkins. 

Dr, Garland Evans Hopkins is Executive Vice President of the American Friends of the 
Middle East. An ordained clergyman, Dr, Hopkins has travelled throughout the Near 

and Far East to study the social, political and religious conditions of these countries 
for the Protestant Churches. He was an observer at the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
meetings at the Hague and Lausanne in 1949, May we hear from you, Dr. Hopkins} 

DR. HOPKINS: Esentially I think that there is no clash between the United King- 
dom and the United States on policy in the Middle East. The problem in each country 
and, more particularly, in America arises from small, but vocal and well-financed 
minority pressure groups with partisan interests. 

These groups magnify out of all proportion the details on which British and 
American statesmen from time to time may disagree, Differences about details are made 
to appear ad differences in policy. From a decade of experience in working with both 
British and American diplomats, I am convinced that our respective foreign offices are 
in agreement as to what the problems in the Middle Hast are and what steps are neces- 
sary to solve them, Further, I am sure that in both foreign offices there is the de- 
sire and the will to solve the problems. 

The real problem, therefore, in both countries is how to avoid (1) being forced 
by partisan pressure groups into actions in the Middle Eastern area which are against 
both our mutually held policies and our mtual interests; and (2) having one country 
played against the other by these same interests. For example, in this country the 
widespread attacks by its special interest groups on the State Department, as 4 dupe of 
the British foreign office, is apt to lead to an irrational anti-British attitude in 

try. 
ae ite ae hasten to find a solution to these problems for the situation in the 
Middle East is more critical now than at any time in the postwar period, The Soviet 
Union is capitalizing on its new strategy of friendliness throughout the area. Its 
purpose is clearly one of stirring up old animosities and of creating confusion. In 
this it is succeeding, largely because of the failure of Western policy in the area, 

Some of us have warned for many years that the Western democracies could not 
follow a policy of partiality in the Middle East without running the risk of losing 
that still-uncommitted area to the Communists. Egypt's acceptance of arms aid from 
the Soviet Union. is a case in point, Beyond that, however, it becomes clear with each 
passing year that there can be no real stability in the Middle East until there is a 
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durable peace in Palestine and nothing is clearer than the impossibility of a durable 
peace in Palestine without justice. The obvious intent of the Soviet to fish in the 
troubled waters of the Middle East requires a reappraisal of Western policy in the 
area -= a reappraisal based on the best’ interests of the free world rather than one 
formmlated as a result of pressure from any special interest groups or any unfriendly 
power, I think that that reappraisal will disclose our basic policies are good and 
that we hold them in common. It will also, I believe, show that these policies have 
been frustrated and unimplemented because of minority pressures in Britain and in 
America, We mst now proceed to implement these policies in such a way that no ques- 
tion of our love of fair play or of our devotion to justice can properly be raised, 

DR. WITMAN: Now let's go back to London and see what our, observers and 
listeners over there in the London Studios of BBC have to say about the remarks of 
our speakers here. Come in, Yale Newman. 

MR. NEWMAN: Thank you. Obviously, our speakers do have plenty to say because 
they have been scribbling notes during the past several minutes, Brigadier Longrigg 
would like to comment first, 

BRIG. LONGRIGG: Well, I was very glad that one speaker mentioned between 
Arabs and Jews since we are talking, unfortunately, in those terms, The Jew ele- 
ment in the case is 1-1/2 million people and the Arab element is 45 million, The 
Arab element possesses in its territory every single one of the advantages which 
the Western world asks from the Middle East. It possesses all the space, all the 
bases, all the airports, all the narrow seas, all the ports and all the communi- 
cations, and it possesses all the oil. The other side -- to whom I wish nothing 
but well -- happens to possess none of those things. I don't believe, with Mr, 
Bartley Crum, that the Arab world will be very mich interested or very appreci- 
ative when we tell them that the best thing we can do to help the Arabs is to boost 
the Israelis, That, in fact -- approach him helping Israel -- ultimately means help- 
ing the Arab peoples as well, That will be greeted with wrath and mirth, 

MR. NEWMAN: Could we get a rebuttal from New York on that? ; 

DR. WITMANs Yes, Mr. Crum wants to speak to it at once, 

MR. CRUM: I regret that the Brigadier has that view. I, myself, have been 
some twenty times in the Middle East, I have intimate friends among the Arab peoples 
and I believe that there is no feeling really against the Jews in Israel on the part 
of the common Arab, I think the animosity, the anger, the hostility, stems from those 
who are in high political position in the Arab world -=- who view the advent of 20th 
century Western values into that area with alarm because they fear that that will mean 
their downfall. I believe also, having been in Israel many times, and having witnessed 
the manner in which the Israeli Arabs are treated with equality, that the Israeli Arabs 
as well as the other Arabs do not share the feelings of the Brigadier, 

DR. HOPKINS: I want to associate myself very largely with what the Brigadier 
has said, I think this idea of Mr. Crum's, that the Arabs would be willing to accept 
the Israeli, is an idea that grows out of his past associations. I think that that 
was probably so some years ago, but the bitterness of the present situation, and in=- 
creasing bitterness, seems to me to have wiped out the opportunity there. Beyond 
that there is this fact, Mr. Crum, that I must disagree with you on and that is that 
actuallyin Israel the Arabs who have remained there are Class B, second-class citizens 
and I, who have gone there and talked to them, have never yet been able to find one of. 
them who under proper conditions would not like to get out, 

MR. CRUM: Dr. Hopkins, of course, I couldn't agree less with what 
said, In the first place, the Israeli Arabs are first-class citizens of Tssaeuaeanee 
are in the Israeli Army. The Arabs of Israel who are citizens enjoy the right of 
suffrage, men and women over the age of 18. They move about in freedom. Their life 
span has been increased from an average of 26 years to 62 years of age. In Israel 
they enjoy a take-home pay of about #0,00 a week in American terms and I think that 
in itself, is an answer to what you have said. 4 


DR. WITMAN: Yale, do you have somebody burning over there to come in? 
Sead 


MR. NEWMAN: Yes, Kingsley Martin is burning to get into this dicussion 
so, without any further ado, Kingsley Martin, 

MR. MARTIN: I'd like, at once, to support Mr. Crum on the account of the 
Arab position in Israel, I've only just come from Israel and I think that Mr, 
Hopkins' account is quite erroneous. I won't repeat all Mr, Crum said, but I'd 
like to underline it. Now, Mr. Hopkins made a very remarkable, and I thought not 
very easy Statement to understand, when he talked about being forced by partisan 
pressures, etc., and having one country played off against another by the same 
interests, At least to me it sounds like anti-Semitism, but it could easily be 
anti-Arabism, For instance, I'would have said those are quite possible to in- 
terpret, as remarks about -- as Mr. Crum says <= the pressure group of the Arab 
pashas who are closely related to some of our own people from both England and 
America, and both of whom, I think, is off the wrong end of the stick in the Middle 
East. You see, I have a different approach to this thing rather, from my colleague, 
Brigadier Longrigg. He says that are no advantages which the West wants to be got 
in the Middle East, but I want to put on record that I believe that's an entirely 
wrong approach to the whole show. What I have to think about is what is good for 
the people of the Middle East and one advantage that the people of the Middle East 
have not got that he left out is the desire to be part of the West. I never met an 
Arab in any of my journeys to the Arab countries who has wanted to be advantaged in 
the way, except for certain pashas who are very well oiled by the West -- I have 
never met an Arab who wanted to be advantaged this particular way. They want to 
develop in their own way and that means developing, not by giving them this and giv- 
ing them that, but by actually helping them to develop their own standard of living 
by their own means, you see, so the whole approach to the problem is a different one. 

MR. NEWMAN: We now turn it back to New York, 

DR. WITMAN: Dr. Hopkins wants to reply to this statement. 

DR. HOPKINS: Let me ask you, are we now replying to‘the statements made or 
are we making our rebuttals at this time? 

DR. WITMAN: You can make your rebuttals now or anything you want to. Since 
Mr. Martin particularly singled you out, I thought you wanted to have a chance to 
say something in return. 

DR. HOPKINS: I think that I had already said all that was necessary. The 
Arabs in Israel have the same freedom card marked with a "B" that the Jews in Germany 
knew when they had towear Stars of David. If that's freedom, I don't think that 
either group recognizes it as such. I would like to come then to my general re- 
buttal in which I want particulary to start with Yale Newman's statement in the be- 
ginning -- when he described America as largely pro-Israel. I suspect that the reason 
Mr. Newman did that is that he has been reading some of our East Coast newspapers for 
many years, Even those newspapers now, many of them, have changed their tune. I 
think he would be interested to know that over the country at large for quite some 
time now the balance has been much in the other direction. The condemnations of 
Israel at the United Nations have changed largely the thinking in this country. How- 
ever, I think that the opinion in America now can be described as varying either from 
pro-Arab or pro-Israel to a pro-American position, the question being asked, "What 
have we to gain in this, or lose?" -- and the attitude, more or less, of a plague on 
both your houses being the attitude that is growing in this country. I think that 
Mr, Martin is rather cynical in his approach when he thought that strategy and oil 
were the basis of our Western powers' interest in the Middle East. Certainly, tra- 
ditionally, we have had other interests there -- educational, philanthropic and P 
others, which probably have had more effect in the area than either our present om 
oil and strategy considerations. I think, too, that Mr. Martin was quite right ¥ en 
he said that nationalist sentiment is profoundly anti-Western in the area, mats 
true now, but it isn't necessarily so, It was not true a few years ago and woul 
not have become so without the unfortunate circumstances surrounding the creation 
of Israel and it can be changed now by a firm policy in the area, based on sggkses 
and legitimate national aspirations. i think it is simply not so that Arab leaders 
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do not represent their countrymen. In this issue and many other issues, some of 
them do not represent their countrymen, but I think that their countrymen go along 
with them perfectly well in this issue, And, Mr. Martin, too -- that the statement 
that if British and Americans realize that the Middle Eastern situation is a con= 
test for the goodwill of the Arab peoples -- this is a most important statement and 
I quite agree, Yesterday in America we celebrated George Washington's birthday. 

In this connection it might be interesting to note that Mr. Washington warned the 
American people against the United States ever having a favorite nation. We have 
lost Arab goodwill, I think, largely because we have made a favorite nation of 
Israel, 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you. Let's go back to London now and see if there are any 
comments there, and let's remind both sides of the Atlantic that we want to put some 
attention to this question of what, if any, specific differences exist between British 
and American policies on this area of the world. 

MR. NEWMAN: I'd first like to say that Dr. Hopkins is in a better position 
to know more about the national press than I am, but if the situation is as he de- 
scribes it, it certainly hasn't made its mark on this side of the Atlantic so far, 

To rebut this, Brigadier Longrigg has made some more notes and I'm sure he has some 
interesting things to add, 

' BRIG. LONGRIGG: There are just one or two points I'd like to clear up as we 
go by. One 18, 1 do protest against Mr. Kingsley Martin's dismissal of the consti- 
tutional life of the Arab States as apparently a pack of Arab chiefs, They are build- 
ing up very elaborate and very carefully thought constitutional machines in their 
countries and I wish them well, but to imagine they're just a parcel of sheikhs is 
extremely anachronistic and grotesquely untrue. As regards one thing that Mr, Bartley 
Crum said, it is a moment, I think, for a protest, when he states or would have us 
think that anti-Israel feelings are confined to a few Arab politicans -- no doubt 
the old pasha crowd -- that is completely, factually untrue. I respect his 22 visits 
to the country -- I've been 0 years in the closest association with it and with all 
its neighbors -- unfortunately, I say it with great regret, the anti-Israel feeling 
due to the outrage committed against the Arabs, is universal, bitter and will be 
sadly difficult to remove, Don't let's think it's just a small pressure group. 

MR. MARTIN: I mst agree with Longrigg that the anti-Israel feeling goes 
beyond the pashas, but I didn't say that the only constitutions they had were a 
pack of pashas, I said that the people who were most favored by us and the people 
who had the most say in the affairs of the Arab world at the moment were people un~ 
representative of the common people of the Arab countries. This I believe to be 
true. I'd like to say a word if I may about this question raised about the differ- 
ences between England and American in the Middle East that was asked for, What is 
a definite case? Well, Mr.Evelyn Shuckburgh of the Foreign Office Middle East De- 
partment actually went to Washington very shortly before the Washington Conference 
and he took definite documentary evidence about the Saudi Arabian bribes that had 
been used to stir up the opposition to the Baghdad Pact in Jordan. I happened to be 
inside Jordan when those riots took place and I was told by the officials without any 
question at all that the money came from Saudi Arabia, The money, of course, from 
Saudi Arabia was directly taken from the oil royalties paid to the Saudis by the 
American organization of Aramco, That's one example. Face to face, we are actually 
engaged in an imbroglio between the American and British oil interests in the Middle 
East, It's a fact. I can give a lot more illustrations if you wish them, 

= HUN: ‘Thank you. Now Mr. Crum would like to comment, 

« CRUM: I should like to comment very mch, First of all b 
not only in the Middle East but throughout the world what we most aecaeenttiegtene 
is a rebirth of moral beliefs and our position -- the position of our joint countries-- 
in Palestine, as it was, and Israel today, it seems to me, is a significant evidence 
of the rebirth of a moral belief on the part of the Western Society. Indeed it was 
Britain which enunciated and promulgated the Balfour Declaration which gave to the. 
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Jewish people their national home, It was Britain which, I think originally in the 


Western world, gave freedom to the Jews, I, for one, should regret very much if 
this matter were put on a basis of 0 million Arabs as against 1,800,000 Jews, That 
puts the entire question out of focus, 

DR. WITMAN: As you know, each week we award a 20 volume set of the America 
Peoples Encyclopedia to the listener who submits the most interesting question on 
the topic. This week it goes to Mrs, Louise Mayfield of Andrews, Texas, who submitted 
this question: "Can the West get together in a program of economic aid for the Middle 
East?" Dr. Hopkins? 

DR. HOPKINS: Yes, I think we can, but if it is to be a successful program of 
aid for the Middle East, we can get together only if we will make this aid propor- 
tionate, If we are to continue as we have over the past ten years to provide from 
private and governmental sources $500.00 per capita per year for Israel and $.50 per 
capita per year in the Arab countries, we cannot get together on that kind of aid and 
have a successful approach to the Middle East, 

DR. WITMAN: Yale, what do you think over there? 

MR. NEWMAN: Both our speakers would like to comment, First, Brigadier 
Longrigg. 

BRIG, LONGRIGG: As regards whether we can get together, there is no doubt 
at all -- we can -- if we are wise, that is, a great deal wiser than we've ever been 
before, It will require a lot of tact and intelligence to put forward a really help- 
ful program of economic aid, We must help only when and where we are specifically 
asked to and we must never impose our bright ideas on them, and we must never think 
that sovereign states are parts of a sort of Tennessee Valley where you can do what 
you like and overstep frontiers, There must be no haggling and we must learn once 
and for all not to give too little and too late, as we always do, And, finally, we 
must not expect too much by way of results because it takes a very, very long time 
and, of course, politics always beats economics, unfortunately, in the emotions of 
the Middle East, 

MR. MARTIN: I agree with Longrigg that it is a very difficult thing to do 
and a very important thing to try and do. I believe that to have any success, you've 
got to approach the thing in a new way. The reasons why the Soviet Union's offers 
have been taken up, -- at any rate, in a propaganda way.-- very quickly is because 
they don't say, "We're coming to help you," as if they're giving gifts to these coun- 
tries, but they say, "We are developed ourselves from a peasant economy to a great 
modern industrial economy in a much less space of time than Longrigg or anybody else 
of the West usually thinks possible and you can do the same -- and we will offer what 
we offer without strings." Now, I'm not saying there is a desire to be honest or truth- 
ful in saying that -- that's something else, That is an appeal which is easily and 
readily listened to in the East and I think they are not quite sure it is true, and 
the difficulty is that we've got to hurry up -- I don't think we can wait for long. 
Now, there is one other thing. There is one great source of wealth in the Middle East 
which I would have thought it was possible to channelize in this direction. There is 
one sheikh, for instance, who has royalties this year running into 85 million pounds. 
He has 150,000 inhabitants in his country, This is an extreme example of what is 
common over the Arab world, They have a great deal of money there, The best way 
it could possibly be done would be to persuade the governments of Arab powers to 
pool their resources and work with the Western powers in a very quick form of 
developing their countries, 

DR. WITMAN: Now a quick comment from Mr. Crum on this question, 

MR. CRUM: Of course, I think the West can get together in a program of economic 
aid to the Middle East, They must -- we must. the other hand, I think it has been 
a great mistake to approach this problem from, shall I say, a shy point of view. I 
think it was a terrible mistake for Britain to withdraw from the Suez Canal. I think 
it is a great mistake for us not to tell the Arab States and Israel precisely what we 
would like to do and what we intend to do and then do it. 
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DR. WITMAN: All right, Yale Newman in London, let's have some questions 
from your audience, 

MR. NEWMAN: Shepherd, we have many questioners from all parts of the British 
Commonwealth and our first questioner is a gentleman. 

QUESTIONER: I come from Australia. Dr. Hopkins, is there not a tendency 
for the United States to over-simplify problems of the Middle East by giving undue 
emphasis to the Arab-Israel differences and paying too little attention to the 
other, more major and complex problems which may well be the cause of the existing 
antagonism? 

DR. HOPKINS: I think that is an excellent question and I think that the 
answer to it is very clear that we do tend to over-simplify because here, the special 
interest pressures which I have spoken of, are constantly raising this question in 
the light of the Arab-Israeli struggle. There is the over-weening consideration of 
the East-West struggle and, beyond that, if there were no East-West struggle, there 
are’ other issues in the area and other interests we have there that would be com- 
pelling, I think it's too bad indeed that in this country it has been all too fre- 
quently -- and I don't think this is only our country, Sir, I visit your country 
annually and I think it is partly true there, too -- that this is only the question 
as seen in the context of the Arab-Israeli struggle. 

QUESTIONER: Brigadier Longrigg, since the friendly British troops are now 
stationed in Jordan and Egypt, and Britain has a military treaty with a third Arab 
League country, Iraq, could Great Britain be expected to join in stopping an Arab 
threatened aggression against Israel? 

_ BRIG. LONGRIGG: I think the answer to that is Yes. We are participants in 
the Tripartite Declaration which guarantees the security of Israel and of the Arab 
States, We are jointly in with the U.S.A. and with France, and wherever our troops 
are or are not, there is no question at all that the appropriate steps will be taken 
when they're called for, although it may be very awkward and tactless from the point 
of view of our relations with Iraq and Jordan, etc., it will be done, 

MR, MARTIN: I only want to comment that 1 think that's a very misleading state- 
ment from my partner here, because the Tripartite Guarantee is an extraordinarly vague 
document. Nobody has promised to help Israel very definitely or clearly and one of 
Mr. Crum's points which I personally agreed with was that it would be much better and 
safer for the Middle East if people knew what that guarantee was and just how it works. 

_ QUESTIONER: I come from India. Mr, Crum, since 1945 Britain has realistically 
revised her Middle East strategy. Do you think that the United States has really kept 
up with that revision? 

MR. CRUM: Yes, I think the United States has revised its policy. As a matter 
of fact, it is my opinion for what it is worth that the United States is largely 
succeeding to the position of Britain in the Middle East. For example, one of our 
fleets is stationed off of Italy and, as you know, we moved into Greece, We provided 
Greece and Turkey with very large sums of money to defend itself against potential 
Soviet aggression and similarly, 1 believe, throughout the Middle East with Britain's 
withdrawal there is an increasing interest by the United States in that area of the 
earth, To that extent I think American policy is undergoing revision, 

QUESTIONER: I would like to ask Mr, Kingsley Martin whether he wouldn't 
agree with me that the Baghdad Pact, far from having hurt the diplomatic situation 
in the world, has been a great help to it and for this reason. I think that if it 
had not been for the Israeli-Arab conflict, the great majority of the Arabs would be 
in favor of joining it. 

MR. MARTIN: I disagree completely to every one of those remarks. I believe 
that the Baghdad Pact has further divided the Arab countries, the famous Hashemite 
and Saudi Arabia division, and I believe it would have been entirely to the interests » 
of the Western powers to try and heal that breach between the Arabs, rather than to 
increase it. I believe, secondly, that Egypt's opportunity to strengthen her position 
and to pull more towards the Soviet Union's aid, has been greatly increased by the 


belief the people had that the western world was trying to build a military situa- 

~tion in the Middle East, because I do not, as I said earlier, 1 do not believe that 
anywhere that I know in the Middle East -- and I have met them all, been there -- 
I've never met people -- I have discussed it with their rulers -- I've never met 
anybody who believes that any of those countries should, under any circumstances, 
be involved in a war with the Soviet Union. Therefore, I think the Baghdad Pact 
was straigt Soviet propaganda -- pro-Soviet propaganda, 

BRIG. LONGRIGG: Well, I disagree with every word that has just been uttered 
in my right ear. The pact is a pact made between the nations immediately and chiefly 
involved in the threat from their northern great neighbors -- the U.S.S.R. They have 
a perfect right to get together for their own defense and, in my opinion, it's a per- 
fectly honest pact for their defense against Soviet aggression, 

MR. MARTIN: They have a right to, yes, of course, 

BRIG. LONGRIGG: Yes, moreover, it's very nice, in my opinion, to see five 
nations publicly getting up and proclaiming their faith in the West and Western 
standards that we all stand for, and that's what happened. 

QUESTIONER: I come from Transvaal in South Africa. Dr. Hopkins, do you think 
there is any danger of any of the Middle Eastern countries playing up East against 
the West in order to get the best terms? 

DR. HOPKINS: Of course there is, There's always this danger with any coun- 
try looking after its own best interests, We sometimes think these countries are 
rather naive in what they do. We think sometimes there is only our point of view 
which is right and their point of view which is wrong and I think we have to recog- 
nize that sometimes they have a point of view about their own situation which feels 
that they've got to look after their best interests and not the best interests of 
East and West and they will play East and West off against each other. We had that 
example, of course, in Egypt, where Egypt had been begging America to allow her to 
purchase arms from America with British sterling, which you had released to her, 

We refused to let her purchase the arms from America with British sterling, saying 
we would only give them to her for dollars, The result was, of course, that Egypt 
turned quite naturally to a source of arms that was available. I don't think we 
could blame her for that certainly. It's rather hypocritical to say that if we are 
not going to give it to her, after we have been giving it to her opposition that, 
therefore, she was immoral to take arms under these conditions, 

QUESTIONER; Often in these discussions between Americans and England, ¥ritain 
seems to assume a kind of monopoly of wisdom in the Middle East, perhaps because of 
her long tradition of association with the Arab world there. I Would like, there- 
fore, to put to Brigadier Longrigg, and hear Mr. Martin's comment on it, too, an 
inquiry as to whether Britain hasn't perhaps lost her monopoly of wisdom by per- 
mitting a breakdown of Western influence in Jordan, Egypt, Cyprus and elsewhere, 
where British failure to recognize what I would consider realities of the Middle 
Eastern position have opened the doors for Communist infiltration. 

BRIG. LONGRIGG: I wouldn't say that we're as wise as all that. I think we 
know a good deal, but we are pretty often caught short, nonetheless, and like anyone 
else, we do our best but we often make mistakes in timing and even in knowledge. 
Moreover, it isn't like an exact science that you learn and then you know, You're 
up against a lot of other human beings whose future moves are not known to you. We 
can't foresee what they are going to do, I think we have a lot of knowledge -- I 
wish we had more. We certainly haven't enough, nor has anybody else. é 

QUESTIONER: I come from Peiping, China, What does America see as the immediate 
aim of the west in the Middle East, assuming, of course, a lasting settlement be- 

is and Arabs? 
acy ane del The immediate aim of the United States, I think, in the Middle 
East is the establishment of peace between Israel and the Arab States -- war still 
continuing to exist, That I think is our immediate aim. Our long range aim, I 
think, is the building up of the peoples of the Middle East, Arabs and Jews and 
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Coptics and Druses and others, to a living standard, economically speaking, which 
will enable them to be inmmnized from the Communist virus of infection. 

DR. HOPKINS: I quite agree with my colleague here that our aim is to try to 
build peace between Israel and the Arab States, but I think we must underline again 
that there can be no durable peace until there is justice, and’there can be no 
justice until we rework the whole situation. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Martin, you suggested that the criterion for examing the 
situation in the Middle East would be the consideration of the welfare of the people. 
How do you propose to deal with the fate of the million refugees whose return to 
their legitimate homes has been barred by Israel? 

MR, MARTIN: I have seen these refugees more than once and their position 
is deplorable. The short answer is, of course, that they should have been long ago 
settled on the very large areas that are actually vacant and land that could well be 
developed in Syria and some of the other Arab countries. This, again, has been ad- 
mitted to me by Arab leaders who have said, however, that it was politically un- 
desirable to settle them because it would deprive them of the grievance that they 
have been drtven out of Israel. That particular war was started, the United Nations 
agreed, by the Arab countries and not by Israel. Now, I don't say that's the whole 
story, but I think the Jews should do more economically to help the Arab refugees 


than they have done. I've always taken that view very strongly, but the thing that's 


upset me all these years has been to see the subsidized and deliberately maintained 
misery of the Arab refugees when they could have been settled in comparative comfort 
and been given work to do and allowed to help to develop the Arab countries to which 
they belong, 

DR. WITMAN: Dr. Hopkins wants to comment on this question, 

DR. HOPKINS: I think it is very nice, of course, that Kingsley Martin would 
like to have some other countries take care of a problem which, essentially, we 
created when we assisted in the United Nations resolution that pushed these people 
out of their homes, It seems to me though that if there is room in Israel for the 
2-1/2 million Jews behind the Iron Curtain and the hundreds of thousands in North 
Africa, that there certainly mst be room in Israel, where Arabs, according to my 
friend, Mr. Crum, are so well treated and are so happy, for these million Arabs who 
no longer have their homes, I think that's the place for them, Mr. Martin, to go 
back to their own homes in Israel in Palestine, 


DR. WITMAN: I'm very sorry that our time is up and, on behalf of Town Hall, 
I thank our speakers -- Stephen Longrigg and Kingsley Martin in London;: and Bartley 
Crum and Garland Evans Hopkins in New York, 

Thanks also to Yale Newman and to the british Broadcasting Corporation. 
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